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XVII. — A brief Account of the Wild Aborigines of Formosa. 
By F. White, Esq. 

[Read April 1th, 1868.] 

The following account of the aborigines of Formosa, an 
island, it will be recollected, on the coast of China, and nearly 
lying on the Tropic of Cancer, rather larger than Italy, has 
been courteously furnished from the Records of the Foreign 
Office. It may be hoped that it will prove the precursor of 
the fuller accounts from the gentlemen who are described in 
it as having lately visited the wild inhabitants in their own 
homes. 

" It may not, perhaps, be out of place here, on concluding 
the foregoing brief remarks, to say a few words concerning a 
people, that even to us, living within a few miles of them, are 
still little known or understood. The savages of Formosa, or, 
as they are occasionally termed, the ' aborigines,' are divided 
by the Chinese into two classes, the Sheng Fan, or unsubdued, 
and the Seu Fan, or subdued, savages. The latter having in- 
termarried with the Chinese, have lost nearly all traces of their 
original descent, and cannot, except on close scrutiny, be de- 
tected from the Chinese, whose habits and customs they have 
completely adopted. They still, however, speak their former 
language, and are employed on all occasions when the savages 
and country people meet for the interchange of goods. The 
unsubdued savages inhabit the hill country in the interior of 
the island, distant about forty-five miles from this port, in a 
north-easterly direction. The Chinese affirm them to be well- 
knit, agile men, with dark complexions, delicate features, and 
black hair and eyes, which latter features, unlike the same in 
the Chinese, are large and round. They are governed by 
chiefs, each of whom has absolute jurisdiction over his district, 
and feuds between the different clans are frequent and bitter ; 
and as each household is well supplied with bows, arrows, and 
muskets, which they are ready to wield on the slightest provo- 
cation, their encounters are generally accompanied by blood- 
shed. 

" The houses are built of bamboos, and a peculiarly large 
strong species of reed or grass, with which the sides and roofs 
are constructed. They appear to have no fortifications or walled 
villages, but the face of the country is so bold and precipitous, 
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they need no extraneous defence to enable them to resist 
invasion. 

" Her Majesty's Consul, Mr. Carroll, who, accompanied by 
another gentleman, has recently returned from a visit to their 
territory, describes the country as being most rich and fertile, 
and deserving of more minute investigation, evidence of mineral 
wealth having been detected on a mere passing examination. 
The savages appear well inclined towards foreigners, and have 
treated those who have visited them with friendliness and 
hospitality. Between them and the Chinese, the most bitter 
animosity exists ; and the only intercourse that takes place is 
once every eight days, when both sides, accompanied on most 
occasions by some of the half-castes as interpreters, resort to 
a stated place on the border, when the Chinese barter iron and 
salt — the articles the savages do not possess — against dye, 
rice, which is said to be superior to any other grown on the 
island, hemp, tobacco, and sweet potatoes. No Chinese ever 
ventures into the interior, unless protected by a foreigner, and 
similarly, no savage crosses the border. In both cases, death 
would speedily follow detection . As in most savage countries, 
the women are made to do the greater part of the hard labour, 
such as cultivating the crops, in which the men partly assist, 
cutting fuel, etc. They have no domestic animals of any de- 
scription ; but the country is well supplied with game, and a 
description of wild boar, which they obtain by shooting and 
snaring. Of the origin of this people nothing certain can be 
ascertained ; they are unlike the Chinese in eveiy respect, and 
more resemble the Malays in appearance than the natives of 
any other country. They are gradually being absorbed amongst 
the Chinese ; and there is little doubt that they are yearly be- 
coming less able to resist the encroachments of the latter, into 
whose hands it is to be hoped this richest part of Formosa will, 
ultimately fall, to the development, it may be expected, of re- 
sources at present dormant, but known to be vast in extent." 



